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BEYOND CONTAINMENT 



Frank Ninkovich 



Anders Stephanson. Kennan and the Art of Foreign Polio/. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1989. x + 380 pp. Appendixes, notes, bibliogra- 
phy, and index. $35.00. 

Walter L. Hixson. George Kennan: Cold War Iconoclast. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1989. xii + 381 pp. Notes, bibliography, and index. $32.00. 

As the glaciers of the cold war recede and American foreign policy moves 
slowly, in President Bush's words, "beyond Containment," an analogous 
process is taking place in the study of the cold war. No one has been more 
closely identified with Containment over the years than George Kennan, the 
subject of these two new books. To date, much of the intellectual interest in 
Kennan has been prompted by cold war concerns, especially by the question 
of fidelity to the "realist" cold war script that Kennan' s writings have helped 
to popularize: Did the government abandon Containment in favor of a global 
anti-communist scenario or did Kennan himself scrap his early drafts? In- 
evitably, these works continue to address this problem, but they do so by 
breaking out of a pattern of inquiry in which "realism" has been the concep- 
tual benchmark. By training their sights on previously unexamined postu- 
lates of Kennan' s thought, they provoke speculations that lead beyond Con- 
tainment as we have normally conceived it. 

These books are very different in structure, style, and argument, but they 
agree on one point: Kennan was an exotic bird in a political aviary filled with 
colorless American sparrows. As Hixson puts it, "elitism, romantic nostalgia, 
contempt for democracy, alienation from urban-industrial society, and vis- 
ceral anticommunism— these were the dominant features of Kennan's world- 
view" (p. 1). A listing of his discordant warblings would have to include his 
support for an authoritarian regime at home in the 1930s and advocacy of 
antidemocratic reforms at various times thereafter, toleration of Hitler until 
it was too late, infatuation with Portuguese strongman Antonio Salazar, con- 
tempt for the third world, and a lifelong hostility to racial and sexual egali- 
tarianism. Much of this, of course, has long been evident from Kennan's pub- 
lished writings, but beyond providing archival detail for what we already 
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know, these two works go on to argue that Kennan's highly subjective cul- 
tural and historical belief s— -Stephanson's apt term for them is "organic con- 
servatism"— far from being negligible externalities were actually the working 
capital without which his intellectual enterprise could not have been built up. 

Hixson' s engaging intellectual portrait of Kennan from his formative years 
to the present is the more conventional work of the two because it can be 
more readily fitted into the existing historiographical context. The book is 
organized around two central contradictions or tensions in Kennan's 
thought. The first emphasizes the struggle between his realistic and emo- 
tional selves, a tug-of-war which, more often than not, resulted in the tri- 
umph of anti-communist emotion. According to Hixson, "a strong commit- 
ment to anticommunism, rather than an objective role of power in world 
affairs, structured Kennan's approach to the cold war" (p. 301). 

The ideological impulse led Kennan to fall repeatedly off the realist wagon. 
Far from being a youthful one-time binge, the "X" article was part of a long- 
term habit of nipping at the bottle of anticommunism as reflected in support 
for American interventionism through the mid-1960s, including approval of 
Intervention in Korea, tolerance for the Vietnamese war in its early stages, 
and a dyspeptic reaction to the Soviet brutalization of Czechoslovakia in 1968. 
Hixson places heavy emphasis on Kennan's preoccupation with American 
credibility, which, because of the fear of a bandwagon effect, caused him to 
back interventions in areas otherwise of negligible Strategie value. Conse- 
quently, while he takes note of Kennan's Eurocentrism and his distaste for 
military Solutions, he portrays Containment as a policy with an internal logic 
of global interventionism that Kennan had no choiee but to endorse. For ex- 
ample, the author admits that "Kennan did distinguish between 'strongpoint' 
and peripheral regions in theory," only to conclude that "in practice his Sup- 
port for global Containment rendered such distinetions meaningless" (p. 222). 

By this aecount, it was the second contradiction in Kennan's thinking that 
enabled him to transcend the first and caused him to break almost completely 
with U.S. foreign policy. According to Hixson, "Kennan's alienation from 
American eulture underlay his rejeetion of U.S. internationalism for a foreign 
policy of neoisolation" (pp. 240-41). But the tension between emotional anti- 
communism and realism was not overcome until the 1970s, rather late in the 
game, when at long last Kennan's loathing for Soviet Marxism and his geo- 
political internationalism lost their urgency. As he came to conclude that 
America could not act as a responsible world power, afflicted as it was by a 
cultural immaturity whose most obvious Symptoms were a rampant consum- 
erism and mindless populism, the only alternative was for the nation to resign 
from world leadership and return to its rowdy national clubhouse, which at 
least would insulate the rest of mankind from its callow behavior. 

All this is argued in an energetic and interesting manner, but while Ken- 
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nan's anticommunism and his alienation from American culture and modern 
industrial civilization are clearly established, the reticulation of his ideas and 
their relative importance at various points of Kennan's career remain prob- 
lematic. The largest potholes that Hixson hits in his attempt to give a smooth 
depiction of Kennan the cold warrior come up in his bumpy treatment of 
Kennan's proposals in 1948 and 1957 for the reunification of Germany and 
disengagement of Soviet and American power from the heart of Europe. By 
viewing the superpower division of the continent as unnatural and by ad- 
vocating a restored European balance, it would appear that the cornerstone of 
Kennan's neoisolationism was in place long before the 1970s. And if Europe 
was, for Kennan, central to the cold war, then his early advocacy of a united 
Europe following a negotiated withdrawal of superpower forces hardly qual- 
ifies him as an anti-communist crusader. Viewed in this light, his advocacy 
of global Containment, though consequential, takes on a distinctly subsidiary 
character. 

The German problem also poses difficulties for Hixson's attempt to poke 
holes in Kennan's realism. For example, in his conclusion, Hixson argues that 
Kennan's disengagement proposals for Germany and his abhorrence of nu- 
clear weapons "further distanced him from the realist tradition" (p. 301). 
When he notes the "compelling argument" of opponents of German reuni- 
fication he is being consistent in his view, but a few pages later he asserts that 
this was "a posture that Kennan was now fully justified in castigating as un- 
realistic" (p. 193). The problem here is that Hixson wants to be critical of both 
cold war thinking and Kennan's realism, but trying to have it both ways leads 
not only to inconsistency on the German issue but to confusion on the mean- 
ing of realism. 

Although Hixson accurately describes Kennan as bathing in the warm wa- 
ters of anticommunism, the policy implications of his ideological hostility 
seem exaggerated. Admittedly, Kennan did mention the possible breakup of 
the Soviet regime in 1946 and 1947, but it is unfair to suggest that this was 
integral to his vision when most of his comments, even during this early cold 
war phase, envisioned nothing more than a moderation of Soviet policies. 
And while the fixation with credibility assuredly lies close to the heart of 
American interventionism in the cold war, it does not follow that Kennan's 
adherence to domino theory thinking was rooted in emotional anticommu- 
nism. Limitations of space preclude extended discussion of this point, but the 
existence of similar concerns in American diplomacy in the 1930s, or in Thucy- 
dides for that matter, should be enough to suggest that the concern with cred- 
ibility could just as well have flowed from the cold spring of power politics. 

Overall, however, this is an impressive and stimulating first work that 
helps bring to the foreground aspects of Kennan's thought previously passed 
over by students of diplomatic history as being of little concern. 
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Stephanson's book, although more satisfying in purely intellectual terms 
than Hixson's, is in other ways more frustrating. This is not traditional dip- 
lomatic history— -indeed, there are some grounds for questioning whether it 
is a work of history at all. It might be better characterized as a close reading 
of Kennan's oeuvre or as a critical dialogue between Kennan and the author. 
Whatever its generic Status, this work is filled with serious, high-toned anal- 
ysis of the first order. Although it is informed by wide reading outside of 
diplomatic history, Stephanson does not serve up a heavy intellectual dump- 
ling of European inspiration. The book is on the whole quite readable, despite 
occasional lapses into preciosity that send one scurrying to the dictionary. In 
brief, all students of the cold war ought to read it and come to terms with it. 

For those diehards who continue to believe that Kennan's realism was 
based on an objective understanding of the world, Stephanson's work will 
have the force of a wrecking ball crashing unexpectedly into one's living 
room. Time and again he Swings it into Kennan's arguments and demon- 
strates them to be either contradictory or woefully simplistic, as for example 
in Kennan's depiction of the Soviets as being simultaneously expansionist 
and autarkic, which is to say Isolationist. Kennan's deeply flawed explana- 
tions of Soviet policy— the long telegram is described as "evocative and the- 
oretically disjointed" (p. 30)— reflected a "lifelong inability to grapple with 
Soviet Marxism" (p. 5). His main failing, in Stephanson's view, was a crude 
reductionist treatment of ideology that relied on the intellectually mildewed 
base-superstructure model. By demoting ideology to secondary Status as a 
mere rationalization for the Soviet elite's primal need to retain power, Kennan 
made impossible the basic understanding of the USSR he was so anxious to 
promote. 

Kennan's 1948 German proposals, which looked forward to some form of 
European unity, marked a fundamental turn to the civilizational concerns that 
would loom ever large in his thought. Although this is the point at which 
Stephanson dates the emergence of Kennan's realism, he demonstrates that 
Kennan's desire to restore the balance of power in Europe was a product not 
of realpolitik but of his outlook on civilization and history. As he puts it, Ken- 
nan "was inclined to delineate American interests within the larger frame- 
work of the West, the survival of whose civilization he always put before 
everything eise" (p. 148). By ennobling the values of western civilization, 
Kennan let drop, somewhat inconsistently, the particularist club he had em- 
ployed so often in his anti-idealist moments of America-bashing. As Ste- 
phanson concludes, "once the supranational interest is introduced, much of 
the antiuniversalist claim falls flat" (p. 194). 

Balance, for Kennan, became more a matter of maintaining civilizational 
symmetry and integrity between the West and the Soviet Other than of as- 
suring a crude power equilibrium through the traditional drawing of lines 
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associated with spheres-of-influence deals. Indeed, it was precisely out of the 
fear that such a power equilibrium would take root and become permanent 
that Kennan made his disengagement proposals. Thus, Kennan's anticom- 
munism and his Europeanism were part of a Single civilizational and historical 
perspective; so too were his views on atomic weapons, the third world, 
China, and neoisolationism. 

Given his lack of concern with the classical conception of balance of power, 
it is not surprising to learn that Kennan's quest in the 1950s to theoretically 
ground his realism ended in failure, largely as a result of his inability to define 
the Holy Grail of national interest. Pursuing the logical implications of this 
failure, Stephanson debunks the view of Kennan as a Strategie thinker and 
asserts to the contrary that his was primarily a "tactical intelligence." More- 
over, his fixation with matters of style, with means over ends and form over 
content, Stephanson rightly notes, "took Kennan into some some palpably 
unrealistic territory." The assorted frustrations and contradictions added up 
to Kennan's unwitting treatment of foreign policy as an "art." Stephanson' s 
portrayal of Kennan as an artist with an aesthetic approach to foreign policy 
is startling, to say the least, because it Strips Kennan completely of the pro- 
tective armor of realistic objeetivity which has long been a source of protection 
to him in his many polemical contests. 

This süperb work of argumentation invites arguments in return, only a few 
of which can be suggested here. An obvious target is Stephanson' s treatment 
of ideology, a conceptual bucking bronco that to date has thrown all its would- 
be riders. While he is right to point to Kennan's shortcomings, he is more 
critical perhaps than he has a right to be. Kennan himself realized the inad- 
equacies of his portrayal. He knew that ideology mattered and admitted that 
Russia sans communism would have been quite a different entity. His belief 
that Soviet ideology was rooted in Russian eulture is, moreover, hardly an 
example of reduetionism, since it questions, as Paul Ricouer's recent critique 
of dualism puts it, "whether there can be distortion in society unless society 
has a fundamental symbolic strueture." 1 And since it also emphasized the 
gravitational pull of sociological realities and minimized the likelihood of ex- 
tended flights of fanaticism on the part of the Soviets, Kennan's definition of 
ideology was conservative (in the Mannheimian sense) and pointed, thank- 
fully, to conservative policy conclusions for dealing with the USSR. One won- 
ders, too, whether Stephanson' s own definition of ideology as a "master dis- 
course" that "subsumes and reorders other nonhegemonic discourses" could 
withstand close scrutiny by the Reduetionism Police. 

Stephanson' s depiction of Kennan as artist is original and brilliantly sug- 
gestive, but this rendering, which is based on the poststructuralist "Substi- 
tution of a decentered ego for the indivisible seif of old" (p. ix), curiously 
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minimizes the role of Kennan's aestheticism. In this view, art for Kennan was 
a way out, a mere resultant of vectors, a way of transcending stubborn con- 
tradictory realities. But could it not have been the other way around? Might 
not Kennan's aestheticism have been responsible, in a Nietzschean sense, for 
the creation of a world view? Although modernist criticism has sought to 
excise the author's intentions and historical milieu from textual analysis and 
postmodernism has attempted to kill off the author altogether, an apprecia- 
tion of the creative personality and his environment may yet be more relevant 
to historical understanding than Stephanson supposes. 2 

Finally, and this is a criticism that applies with lesser force to Hixson's book, 
Stephanson' s depiction of an alienated individual out of touch with his own 
society and his times has the effect of rendering problematic Kennan's rela- 
tionship to the cold war and Containment. Given his marginality, it is difficult 
to accept Hixson's contention that Kennan "established the intellectual frame- 
work that governed U.S. policy in the cold war" (p. 297) or Stephanson' s 
assertion that "he played a decisive part in articulating American policy" (p. 
vii). If Kennan's view of Containment was derived from an alienated world- 
view or "way of being," how was it possible for a heretical high priest to 
articulate a creed he did not believe in or, conversely, for his acolytes to gen- 
uflect before a doctrine they found alien? Hixson makes Kennan fit in by 
dressing him up as a cold war globalist, whereas Stephanson, as part of his 
modernist strategy, ignores the problem altogether by treating Kennan's 
thought as a text deliberately isolated from its historical context. While this 
makes possible Stephanson' s adroit dissection of Kennan's thought, it has 
the ultimate effect that using a close-up lens does in photography: the sharp 
resolution of nearby objects is obtained only by completely blurring out the 
background. In the end, banishing the context to a shadowy realm produces 
as much historical darkness as illumination. 

Despite their arguments to the contrary, the evidence of these books sug- 
gests that Kennan was not the embodiment of Containment. If the cold war 
were a movie, the auteur theory would no doubt give creative credit to the 
corporate directors of postwar American foreign policy; instead, Kennan's 
original screenplays, the landmark "long telegram" and "X" article, have 
somehow become basic texts of the cold war and Kennan has wound up with 
the laureis. As Kennan himself recognized in his memoirs, however, his pe- 
riod of governmental celebrity was only an evanescent moment of fame, not 
unlike the kind that Andy Warhol claimed as every modern man's due. From 
this perspective, his linkage with Containment was no more than a brief but 
furious coupling, a temporary infatuation based on mistaken points of at- 
traction from which he and his governmental partner rapidly retreated in em- 
barrassment. The Kennan with a claim to lasting fame was the Outsider, the 
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man against his times whose critiques were more influential than his sup- 
posed authorship of Containment. Kennan's art did not reflect the prevailing 
sensibility; rather, it helped create a new one that has yet to receive its due 
from policymakers. 

By shifting our attention to the cultural and historical dimensions of his 
thought these books make major contributions to our understanding of Ken- 
nan, but they also have the ironic effect of making more problematic and 
mysterious the origins of the cold war. The focus on Kennan's estrangement 
simultaneously estranges us from our received understanding of foreign pol- 
icy. Thus, as the contemporary geopolitical ground shifts under our feet and 
we move beyond Containment, it is by no means clear just what it is that we 
are supposed to be moving beyond. However, if one believes that a myste- 
rious past is a precondition for its proper historical study, this is a significant 
net gain, because it marks the beginning of a liberation from the presentist 
concerns that have thus far dominated cold war studies. 

Frank Ninkovich, Department of History , St. fohn's University, is theauthorof'The 
Historical Significance of Woodrow Wilson, The Historian, forthcoming. 

1. Paul Ricouer, Lectures on Ideology and Utopia, ed. George H. Taylor (1986), p. 182. 

2. See, e.g., Hugh DeSantis's fine psychological analysis of Kennan and his peer group 
in The Diplomacy of Silence: The American Foreign Service, the Soviet Union, and the Cold War, 
2933-2947(1980). 



